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THIS WEEK: 
A Voyage from Gibraltar to Leghorn, 1789-90 526 
Chevy Chace 
The Bermudas . 354 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
at 14 Burleigh Street, ee 
ub- 


que interesting periodical we have often 
brought to our readers’ notice under the 
name of the Quarterly Journal of the New 
York State Historical Association, now, with 
the first number of its Vol. xiii, appears as 
New York: History—a happy change. The 
number, besides particulars of Annual Meet- 
ing, Charter and Constitution and the like, 
contains two papers on roads: Mr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox’s ‘ Romance of the old Road,’ and 
Mr. Edward Hungerford’s ‘ Karly Railroads 
of New York.’ Then, with the paper between 
those two, we find ourselves in America of 
the early seventeenth century, following the 
careers of the ‘Mohawk Martyr Mission- 
aries,’ — chief among them Father Isaac 
Jogues—in a paper by the Rev. J. J. Wynne, 
S.J. Among the difficulties to be overcome 
was naturally the acquirement of the lan- 
guage. It is related here that the mission- 
aries would buy the word for an object at 
the price of sugar, raisins or the like. The 
writer notes that for the cause of canoniza- 
tion of three of these martyrs, the testimony 
of non-Catholics was for the first time 
entered in the records, three Protestants, one 
of them an Indian, having worked devotedly 
at the researches to fix the site of the mar- 
tyrdoms in question. The number contains 
as frontispiece a photograph of the News- 
Paper Medal awarded by the Association to 
the best publication of local history among 
the weekly papers of New York State. 


THE Cambridge University Press is pub- 

lishing “The Monastic Buildings of 
Ely,’ by Mr. T. D. Atkinson. The book 
Will be illustrated by twenty-four sheets of 
plans and elevations, and a large number of 
photographic views. It will be dedicated, by 
Permission, to H.M. the King. The Rede 
Lecture for 1932, entitled ‘St. John of the 
Cross,’ will be delivered by Mr. E. Allison 


Peers, Professor of Spanish in the Univer- 


| sity of Liverpool, on Thursday, May 12. 


It will be published immediately after de- 
livery by the Cambridge University Press. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, May 6, 1732. 


The India Company having lately been very 
much injur’d by fome Perfons employ’d by 
them in the China Trade, and being deter- 


/min’d to prevent the fame for the future as 


| 
| 


much as in them lies, they fitted out their 


| Yatcht commanded by Mr. Chapman, which, 


| with Capt. Clement’s Sloop in the Cuftom- 


Houfe Service, failed from the River on 


| Friday laft, being order’d to cruife in the 


Chaps of the Channel, in hopes to meet the 
Ships expected from China, and to fee that 


| nothing be landed from on board them before 
| their Arrival in River, when whatever is in 


‘them is to be 


| 
| 


| the 


brought to the Company’s 
Warehoufe. 


On Tuefday Morning the Right Hon. The 
Lord Petre was marry’d at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the Hon. Mifs Ratcliff, a 
daughter of the late Earl of Derwentwater, 
a Fortune of £30,000. 

The Lady Webb has given her Houfe in 
St. James’s Square, which the Earl of 
Montrath lately liv’d in to the Lord and 
Lady Petre, for their Town Refidence. 

We hear there is now living at Rome, the 
Hon. William Ratcliffe, Efq.; 4th Son of 
laft Earl of Derwentwater’s Great 


' Grandfather; being the younger Brother to 


the Father of that Earl of Derwentwater 
that was beheaded; and who was_ never 
attainted, and it’s faid is Heir to part of 


| the Derwentwater Eftate. 


On Wednefday laft Week the Races be- 
gan at Warminfter .... On Friday the 20 
Guineas was run for by Eleven-Stone 
Horfes; and won by Mr. Cole’s Chefnut 
Stone-horfe, Kill Cat. 

In the firft Heat, after the Horfes had 
ran about a Mile, Kill Cat’s Girt being 
loofe gave Way, and let the Saddle under 
his Belly; but a Gentleman’s Man feeing 
the Accident, ran up to him, and cutting 
the Girt with this Penknife, threw the 
Saddle and Girt into the Jockey’s Lap, and 
by that Means made him capable of bring- 
ing in his Weight. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A VOYAGE FROM GIBRALTAR TO 
LEGHORN IN 1789-90. 


A MANUSCRIPT book containing a 

‘Journal of a Voyage from Gibraltar 
to Leghorn, in the Brig ‘‘ Jason,’’ Captn. 
Main, Dee. 3ist, 1789,’ is in my possession. 
Whilst there is much detail which is trivial, 
and more which is obviously compiled from 
guide-books and _ histories, some extracts 
seem worthy of preservation. The writer s 
name does not appear. As the manuscript 
came to me with others which were written 
by the Rev. Gregory Boraston (whose ‘ Tour 
in Cornwall in 1837 was published in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ in 1930—clviii), it may be a record of the 
youthful travels of the same man. As “the 
Rev. Mr. Leake,’’ and a valet accompanied 
him, this seems probable. Allowing for an 
interval of forty-eight years between the 
dates of the two journals, the handwritings of 
the two manuscript books bear a resemblance. 

It is clear that the writer had spent about 
two months in Gibraltar, for daily entries 
appear regarding the weather and wind in 
November and December 1789, with ‘‘ the 
Garrison of Gibraltar,’ giving the names 
and salaries of officials from Lord Heath- 
field down to the turnkey, and ‘General 
Remarks on the history of Gibraltar and 
the Siege,’? probably taken from a published 
work. 

The voyage, which is the main subject of 
the journal, commenced on 31 Dec. 1789, 
when the writer ‘‘ went on board attended 
by Revd. Mr. Leake.”’ 

The passengers, he tells us, “‘ consisted of 
3 Moors and their servants, and a Jew... 
some Genoese and two Italians.’’ The names 
of the Moors, and those of their servants, 
are set down, and we are informed that they 
were ‘‘ going to purchase goods at Leghorn, 
principally silks.’ 

The following curious details no doubt 
were added later, as they appear upon a 
loose sheet :— 

* Their disposition seems to be ingenuous, 
their conduct peaceable and they seem to 


' sometimes eat it alone. 


oil, wh they boil sometimes wt a chicken and 
Between their meals 
wh are very irregular, they eat much fruit 
which they keep under their pillows. On 
examining one day the (?) head of one of 
their beds, I found concealed under it 4 
Bag of Almonds and Raisins, a bag of wal- 
nuts, a bag of roasted Beans, a bag of sweet 
cakes and some Cheese. This they have re- 
course to whenever their inclination prompts 


/ them to eat, which happens not infrequently 


in the night. They drink very little, and 
then water only, as their religion prohibits 


_the use of wine, but they tell me they are 


allowed wine at sea... they are extremely 
fond of Punch. They sleep a great deal, ani 
always lie down after eating. All the Moors 
have an attachmt for the English, and when 
I told them I was an Englishman they cried 
out Buono Englese. They have a particular 
veneration for an Engh Captain of a Vessel, 
who they look upon in a superior light to 
the rest of mankind, calling him Rais, 
Their dress is similar to that of the Turks. 
Abdelkrim and his servants both wore 
white turbans, the two others only red caps. 
The dress of all was alike, consisting of first. 
a straight waistcoat, over that another, very 
much ornamented, and an exterior one. A 
short jacket wt sleeves on the under side of 
which are a great row of round yellow but- 
tons. These sleeves are in gent! turned up 
as far as the elbows, leaving the arms bare. 
Around the waist they wear a sash of cotton, 
very broad and long, which is passed round 
them several times. Their breeches are 
extremely large, and hang half way down 
the legs. The legs are bare and they put on 
when they walk yellow slippers. They sit 
sometimes cross-legged, and at other times 
wt their knees close to their chin, and the 
weight of their body resting upon their 


heels. Their theads are close-shaved, and 
their beards not long, but handsomely 
shaped. The upper lip is quite shaved, tho’ 


some have long whiskers. The principal 
distinction of dress consists in the Turban. 
It is enjoined by their law to wash 3 times 
a day. They smoke almst the whole day, w 
the quantity of garlick and_ rancid 
| they use in their food, makes their persons 
rather offensive. In dressing their food ther 
| always make use of their hands to mix it up. 


take a pleasure in shewing any civility. | They never use knives and forks, but always 


They frequently presented us with dates, also 


Muscadelle raisins of an exquisite flavour, | hands. 


and sweet cakes, and were extremely pleased 


| scoop their food out of the dish wt their 
They possess a great deal of quiet 
ism, and seldom have recourse to any kind 


if we partook wt them in the repasts. Their | of amusement to pass time; but their prir 


chief food is [ ?] Cuscason made wt flour and 


cipal one is cards. Most of them know the 


| 

| 
1 
( 

| 
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en and \lcoran, or at least the greater portion of had sold them anything, and that he always 
- meals it, by heart, and they repeat different por- | went off in the character of a smuggler, to 
fruit, tions of it in their beds every evening in a | every ship coming into the bay. The village 
On tone humbly representative of the Italian of Béenedonne is small, and is situated upon 
one of recitation.”” the beach, wt an old castle standing upon a 
Pato After this digression the writer returns to | projecting rock. It lies in a fine valley well 
of wal- the chronological sequence, and records “ for planted with fig trees, dates, almonds, and 
r sweet the first time . . . what was a sea-sickness, variegated with rich cornfields and gardens. 
ave Te- the ship pitching very much.’”” He men- Behind it rises a very lofty mountain, of a 
rompts tions being ‘‘ within sight of Malay Point,”’ | peculiar shape, which I was unable to 
juently “abreast of Malaga,’ and seeing ‘“‘the ascertain if made by Art, or a caprice of 
e, and Granada Mountains, whose tops were | nature . . . One of their priests as we 
ohibits with mow.” approached began to_ cross himself and 
ey are lifted up his hands, I suppose to give us 
‘remely “Jan. 2nd. At 10 a.m. saw a turtle his blessing. We were then suffered to come 
al, and sleeping on the surface of the water. — upon the shore, but as we were in quaran- 
Moors Jan drd. At daybreak within sight of tine a line was drawn upon the sands, be- 
1 when the coast of Barbary. ; _yond it we were not permitted to pass. 
y cried Jan. 4th. Came to anchor in the bay,| A great crowd of both sexes were 
ticular about 2 miles from the town of Almeria. assembled to see us land, and I imagine were 
Vessel, “Jan. Sth. The Captain had thought of as much astonished at our dress as we were 
ight to going to shore to procure a few fish and = wt theirs. Many of them no doubt had 
Rais, other trifles for the ship’s use, but no boat never seen an Englishman before in that 
Turks. had been hitherto seen coming off to give us ' sequestered part of Spain... We gave 2 
| wore prattique . . . On its arrival we were asked Cobbs for each sheep—fowls were very dear— 
d caps. the usual questions by a Person dressed eggs reasonable and the wine which was not 
of first, alter the English fashion who informed the strong but very pleasant was bought for abt 
Tr, very Captain that he was the English Consul and an English shilling pr gallon. They brought 
me. A at his service if he wished to receive Prat- us fruits of the country and gave us some 
side of tique and be permitted to land. But the bunches of fresh grapes . . . We bargained 
ow but- terms on which he offered us that convinced wt the Governor of the place for an exchange 
ned up us that he was too fond of pecuniary advan- of our Bill of Health, and prevailed upon 
is bare. tages to act as a Consul with honour. In| him to do by the intermediary of 10 Cobbs. 
cotton, short we found him perfectly venal, and had , This man was distinguished from the rest by 
1 round we acceded to his terms... we might have a long cloak wt a gold laced lapnel. The 
ies are procured anything we wished. He offered to Spaniards on this coast wrap themselves up 
y down exchange our bill of health on being pre- in long cloaks weh constitutes the principal 
put on sented with 25 cobbs, but he gave us to | pt of their dress. The lower class indeed 
hey sit understand that no services were to be ex- are without them, and many instead of 
r times pected from him without a reward, and on breeches wear a linen vest something like the 
ind the being petitioned for the privilege of pur- Scotch kilt. Their legs were bare and they 
n_ their chasing a few trifles for the ship’s use, as wore sandals made of bass or hemp. The 
od, and a little wine of the country, etc., he said it | superior class wore large breeches, silk stock- 
lsome!} was not to be done without a present to him ings, and remarkably long —— shoes, around 
od, tho’ of 3 Cobbs even if we wished to purchase but | their waist was a sash of coloured silk. Their 
rincipal a single cabbage.’’ hair was put up in a bag made of silk 
Turban. No incidents of note occur between Jan. ribband, hanging down their backs, and 
3 times b and Jan. 16, when the Jason, after having | they wore on their heads velvet caps. The 
day, w been hindered by contrary winds, anchored | rest had their heads covered with very broad 
cid ol in the Bay of Bénedonne. hats or Montaro caps. These people, 
persons “Jan. 16th. A boat came off to us in the | setting aside their cunning, seem to possess 
‘od ther bay from a supposition that we came in to a great deal of good nature. Independent 
x it up. smuggle. They pressed us exceedingly to of what we purchased, they brought us 
always sell them something, but on our persisting , presents of figs, honey, almonds, ete. I met 
vt their that we had no contraband goods aboard, the ; one who spoke a little English; he expressed 
f quiet- officer in the boat discovered himself to us | a wish that the laws w4 suffer him to take 
ry kind and invited us ashore in the morning. me to his house and gardens, and seemed par- 
ir prin: They afterwards informed us that a seizure ticularly desirous of showing me civility. 


now the would have been made of our ship, if we! I had missed him for abt a qr of an hour, 
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and was lamenting that I had not had more 
conversation wt him, when he returned to 
me bringing wt him his son and daughter, 
two very beautiful children, to shew me, and 
he appeared greatly delighted 


hand at the same time a handkerchief of 
almonds, figs and the finest oranges I ever 
saw to present to me. His name was Don 
Francisco Orts, Capitano del Militia.’’ 
Contrary winds and a calm delayed pro- 
gress from Jan. 16 to Jan. 26. 
followed by a gale ‘‘and the Captain was 
apprehensive he shd carry away some of his 
masts before he took down his sails ... We 


were obliged to lie to, under a close reefed | 


mainsail, and it being no longer possible to 
steer the ship, the helm was lashed and she 
was set adrift at the mercy of the waves... 
Our situation was truly awful.’’ 


The morning of Jan. 26 ‘‘shewed .. . in | 


a clearer light the terrors of our situation. 
The gale still continued wt unremitting 
violence, and the waves or rather mountains 
of water succeeding each other quickly, 
threatened us successively wt destruction 
... I took my breakfast upon the floor, and 
it being impossible to remain in the Cabin 


without the hazard of broken bones, from | 


the violence of the motion, I again repaired 
to my bed to meditate on the deplorable 
state we were exposed in, wth very few hopes 
of our ever seeing better days. 
himself confessed 
gale he ever saw.” 

The gale continued from Jan. 26 to Jan. 
29. Finally on Jan. 30 the Jason anchored 


in the Mole of Leghorn, after a voyage ‘‘ the | 


most tedious, anxious and comfortless that 
cd be experienced.” 

Here the passengers were 
chagrined to find that our Bill of Health, 
which we had purchased so dearly at Bene- 
donne was of no service to us, as the quaran- 
tine for Spain was not less than that of 
Gibraltar.”’ 

Letters were delivered at the Lazaretto 
that they might be smoked and_ passed 
through vinegar previous to their delivery. 
‘* This Lazaretto,’’ says the writer, ‘‘is near 
the Mole, and has proper accommodation 
for those who wish to pass their quarantine 
here. There are besides a number of recep- 
tacles for goods taken from suspected ships. 
Each ship has a different part allowed them, 
and there are compartments divided for 
each, where you have the liberty of walking 
and seeing any of yr" friends, who converse 
wt you from an opposite part of the build- 


with the | 
notice I took of them. He brought in his_ 


This was | 


The Captain | 
it was the most serious | 


“much | 


\ 

| ing... where are placed sentries to prevent 
hearer communication . . . An additional 
| guard was placed on our ship to prevent us 
from communicating with other ships.” 

On Feb. 1 is recorded ‘‘a present from a 
merchant ashore to our Captain, of very fine 
| beef, mutton, vegetables, and a fine turkey 
| fresh bread a basket of wine and fruit.” 
| The passengers were allowed to row round 

the Mole, were entertained whilst at dinner 
by a ‘“‘ band of Musick in a boat.’ Other- 
wise they were confined to the ship. On 
2 Feb., being a holiday, all the ships in 
the Mole hoisted their different colours, and 
the morning was passed in examining the 
flags of the different nations. ‘‘ The most 
/ ornamental of any I saw was that of the 

Greeks — having the Crucifixion painted on 
| the flag.”’ 

On Feb. 7 the quarantine ended, and the 
Prattique Master came alongside ‘‘ and all 
_ hands were called on deck, to shew that they 

were in health, and the ceremony of beating 
| the breast and under each arm, those being 
parts where the first symptons of Plague 
shew themselves, being passed, we were ad- 
mitted to Prattigue.”’ 

The writer of the journal then proceeded 
to an hotel. Many pages are devoted to a 
detailed description of Leghorn, its church, 

houses and opera house. ‘There are few per- 
| sonal observations, but the following may be 
noted :— 

‘““A foreigner who is in Italy at the 
season [Carnival time] cannot help regarding 
| the Italians as a Nation of lunatics. Every- 
thing they do is outré, and in their theatres 
they are extravagant in the highest degree 
in their applause of performers. In_ the 
| opinion of the Italians it is an axiom want- 
ing no proof ‘ that there is no mediocrity in 
|/musick.’ They either feel themselves 
'ravished and suspended in an extacy of 
| pleasure or they go away disgusted and full 

of the vapours. The universal taste is 
certainly either the rediculous or the mar- 
| vellous. What has real merit seldom meets 
with a good reception among them, and con- 
sequently whenever anything is represented 
that does not suit immediately this corrupted 
taste their theatre becomes a_ place for 
ridottas, conversations, gaming, etc. At 
their festa di balla one is struck by the 
-sombre and melancholy appearance of the 
assembly, all dressed in long black cloaks of 
silk . . . and their faces covered wt a piece 
of white varnished paper, bearing some Te 
semblance to the pallid features of a corpse. 
What, said I, am I come to a funeral? No, 
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said my companion, this is a festa di ballo, 
and this is our mode of dressing.”’ 

On March 5, the writer of the journal and 
“his valet’? (who has not been mentioned 
previously) set out by chaise from Leghorn 
to Pisa by way of ‘“‘a flat country weh abt 
12 or 15 years ago was a mere marsh, but 
is now in great part cultivated, having been 


drained by the slaves of the Grand Duke.” | 


The writer comments on ‘‘ the vines, 
trained up the sides of Poplars planted at 
proper distances and running from one tree 
to another, [which] exhibit a very classical 
and pleasing appearance.”’ ‘‘ Reflections on 
Pisa’ follow at some length. 

On March 24 a visit was paid to the Con- 
yent of Chartreux, where special mention is 
made of the ‘ 
cases of exquisite workmanship .. . 
again in wooden cases made in the form of 
books, and painted on the backs wt the title 
of their Contents . . . an elegant method of 
keeping all manuscripts.’’ 

On March 30 the writer left Pisa, for 
Lucca. Here the apartments in the Palazzo 
del Principe were shown “by a young 
Nobleman, who was well contented wh the 
small gratuity of a Paul for his trouble.”’ 

Some space is devoted to Lucca, and the 
journal concludes with arrival at Florence, 
concerning which place the only note is as 
follows:—‘‘ The first thing that struck us 
was a concourse of People who assemble here 
every morning principally for the sale of 
snuff of their own manufacture. It is abt 
a twelvemonth that tobacco has been planted 
in Italy, and at present great encourage- 
ment is given to the growth of this article.”’ 

So ends the journal. If it was continued 
it must have been in another manuscript 
volume, which does not appear to have been 
preserved. 

If something could be discovered concern- 
ing the identity of the Rev. Mr. Leake in 
1789, it might be possible to identify the 
writer with certainty. 

P. D. Munpy. 


SCOTTISH M.I. FROM BRISTOL 
CHURCHYARDS. 
(See ante pp. 190, 224, 296). 
In Redland Chapel Churchyard. 


NUMBER of inscriptions from Redland 
Chapel and churchyard have been 
printed in ‘ Redland Chapel and Redland ’ by 
the Rev. H. J. Wilkins, D.D., Vicar of 


manuscripts, enclosed in book- | 
enclosed 


| Westbury-on-Trym and Minister of Redland 
| Chapel. (Arrowsmith, Bristol, 1924.) 

_. Among the distinguished people buried 
| here are T. E. Brown, the Manx poet; the 
| Hon. George Napier; and Evelyn Abbott, 
| Fellow of Balliol College. The Scottish M.I. 
include the following : 

ALLEN, see BROOKE. 

Brooke, Mary, eldest dau. of late Rev. 
Wm. Aten and Ann Hervey, his wife, of 
Plymouth, and relict of William Brooke, of 
Edinburgh, d. at Clifton, 30 March 1874, 
aged 73. RicHarp ALLEN, youngest s. of 
late Rev. Wm. Aten, and Anne Hervey, his 
_wife, d. at Heale House, Tyndalls Park 
[Bristol] 12 March 1888, aged 76. Marrua, 
| widow of Richard Atten, d. 28 June 1905, 
aged 86. 

Byrne, JoHN of Elshieshields, 
Dumfrieshire, d. 13 March 1876 in 73rd 
| year. ELeaNor EtizaBetu, his widow, d. at 
| Weston-super-Mare, 27 June 1890, aged 83. 
| Eneanor Frances, their dau., d. at Weston- © 
| super-Mare, 8 May 1911, aged 76. Mary 
Jane, their third dau., d. at Bath, 29 July 
| 1921, aged 85. 
| CLARK, see Hitt. 
Fyre, Amy widow of Charles 
Burges Fyre, of Garmouth, N.B., and Sur- 
| biton, Surrey, d. at Clifton, 6 Nov. 1894, 
| aged 62. Carrie, her dau., wife of P. L. 
Hughes Garpett, d. at Westbury-on-Trym, 
|17 Nov. 1909, aged 54. Abra, their eldest 
/dau., wife of C. C. Garpert, I.C.8., d. at 
Simla, 24 June 1910, aged 27. 

GARBETT, see FYFE. 

Gopsy, see Home. 

HENDERSON, see MILLER. 

Hitt, Rev. Henry Davin, A.M., Paro- 
chial Minister of Eaglesham, Scotland, 
ordained Sept. 1859, d. at Clifton, 8 July 
1878, aged 41. Mont. erected by his wife, 
Agnes Gilmour CLARK. 

Home, Emity Harriet, dau. of Rear- 
Admiral J. Hardy Gopsy and wife of George 
Young Home, d. 12 April 1880, aged 64. 
The sd. GEorcE Youne Home, only s. of the 
late George Home, formerly Danish Consul 
General for Scotland, d. 25 Sept. 1895, aged 
80. NortH DatrymMpte Home, youngest s. 
of George Young Home, d. 3 July 1887, aged 
30 


LEWINS, see SHIRREEF. 

MItierR, KATHARINE ISABELLA, dau. of the 
late W. Henperson, of Newton, Aberdeen- 
shire, and relict of John Mitter, of Trini- 
dad, d. 24 Sept. 1860, aged 78. 

Napier, Hon. Cor. Geroxce, 6th s. of 
Francis, 6th Lord Napier, d. at Clifton, 13 
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Oct. 1804, aged 51. 
(Note: there is a long inscription to 


him in the Chapel, which is printed in 


Dr. Wilkins’s book, pp. 68-9. He was the 
husband of the celebrated Lady Sarah 
Lennox, and the father of the 
Napier brothers. ) 

SHIRREEF, 


widow of Robert LEwWINs, M.D., F.R.c.P. Edin., 
d. at Clifton 26 Feb., 1863, aged 76. 
In Clifton Churchyard. (Addend.) 
CUMING, FRANCES JANE, widow, d. 10 
April 1844, aged 67. 
McBayYne, 4q.v.). 
C. Roy HupDteston. 


UINEA-BALANCE (See clxii. 268; s.r. 
‘Domestic Articles Fallen into Disuse ’). 
—Mention is made at the reference to a 
guinea-balance made by A. Wilkinson, of 
Ormskirk, Lancashire. Anthony Wilkinson’s 
name occurs in an Ormskirk Directory for 
1787, where he is described as a ‘‘ Gold Bal- 
lance maker,’’ and it is also on Freeholders’ 
lists for jury purposes in 1792, 1797 and 1798 
—propably in other years, but I have seen 
these three only. In 1792 Wilkinson was 
aged fifty-three, and was described as a “‘ bal- 
ance maker’’ simply. The same description 
in 1797; but in 1798 it is ‘‘ gold balance 
maker.’’ In a Directory of Ormskirk, 1825, 
three of the watch and clock makers are des- 
cribed also as ‘‘Gold Balance Makers ’’; 
their names were James Houghton, Stephen 
Houghton and Son, and M. Wignall and Son. 


WC. 


ENERAL ELIOTT INN, UXBRIDGE. 
—A writer in the Middlesex Adver- 
tiser describes the General Eliott Inn, at 
Uxbridge, which is not only an interesting 
house in itself, but is named after a famous 
man whose career did much to build up the 
British Empire. The house was clearly, 
before it became an inn, a_ gentleman’s 
residence, with a large forecourt in front, 


and a still larger garden behind, before the | 
That | 


construction of the canal destroyed it. 
fact also destroyed the value of the house, 
and doubtless lel to its becoming an inn. 
The Adam decorations in the interior afford 
evidence that the owner was a man of taste 
and position, and it is said that the famous 
General Eliott himself was the occupant. 
Mr. Seaman, the present landlord, considers 
it to be true that the house was named after 
the General, and he instances the name of 


famous | 


Marcaret Lewiys, of Bastle- | 
ridge. and Fleurs, Berwickshire, Scotland, | 


(On same stone as | 


| Cannon Row, adjoining, as evidence. Close 
| by are Badajoz Cottages and Vittoria Cot- 
_tages, which connect their erection with the 
| Peninsular War. General Eliott resided at 
Ealing for some years, and here his son, the 
second Lord Heathfield, was born. The 
| crowning glory of the great General’s career 
was his heroic defence of Gibraltar, against 
overwhelming odds at a time when England's 
destiny was touch and go. It was a magnif.- 
_cent episode in our nation’s history, when, 
/from June, 1779, until February, 1783, 
Elliott, and the small force under his com- 
mand, kept the French and Spaniards at bay 
on land and sea. When he returned to Eng- 
land he was made Lord Heathfield, Baron of 
Gibraltar. He was a most abstemious man 
| in an age of hard eating and drinking. He 
_usually made his meals off vegetables and 


stuck to water. J. Lanprear Lucas. 


ONDON STONE. —I find in Bell's 
‘Unknown London’ (1920) a sugges: 
' tion that London Stone is merely a remnant 
of a stone-built house of FitzAylwin, first 
Mayor of London, set up to mark the house 
of a distinguished man. This myth appears 
to have originated in a paper by H. C. Coote, 
F.S.A., in Vol. v., 1881 of the Proceedings 
of the London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society. Coote’s argument is entirely nega- 
tived by reference to dates. FitzAylwin was 
Mayor of London 1189 to 1214. He was 
referred to as ‘‘de Londone Stane.’’ Stow 
records the mention of London Stone in a 
fair written Gospel book given to Christ's 
church in Canterburie, by Ethelstane, King 
of the West Saxons,”’ i.e. c. 930. Stow also 
| records a mention of London Stone in 1138, 
in connection with a fire which occurred 
then. 

Hence, Coote’s (and Bell’s) arguments that 
the ‘‘ Londone Stane’’ connected with Fitz- 
Aylwin, c, 1189, was the stone house built 
by him, falls to the ground; and London 
Stone is left with its beginnings in un 
historic times. 

Bell points out (quoting from Coote) that 
the main portion of London Stone, as we see 
it, is only a casing for the real stone, which 
is enclosed within the upper, open part. The 
_ inner stone is stated to be oolite. 
| The fact that, at some time or other, a 
stone casing was made to protect the real 
| London Stone, points to the great reverence 

in which the stone was held; and we may 
credit the tradition that, so long as the Stone 
is safe, so long will London flourish. 


F. C. Tyzer. 


May 7, 1932, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


evidence for the use of 
this word in English contexts or any 
clue to its etymology will be gratefully re- 
ceived. It is applied to various West Indian 
woods used by cabinet-makers. 
C. T..ONIons. 

‘HEVY-CHACE. — Am I, I wonder, asking 

a question which has been put, dis- 


cussed and decided generations, even 
centuries, ago ? 

When, and by whom, was the term 
“Chevy-Chace ’’ coined, and when was it 


applied to the famous fight at Otterburn, 
with the interpretative addition that it 
meant a ‘hunting in the Cheviots’’? 
Apparently there are still some who think 
that this is the origin of the name. 

Of course a chevaucheé, or chevaucher— 
for there are both a noun and a verb—is 
common early French for mounted raiding. 

Having occasion the other day to consult 
Froissart’s account of the battle, in the 
French, I find the term used there nearly 
forty times. Perhaps the most apposite 
quotations are the description of Douglas’s 
own little army starting out for Newcastle— 
a ‘‘chevaucheé de trois cens ou quatre cens 
lances et deux mille gros varlets et archers 
et tous bien montés——,’’ and the statement 
that the rest of the Scots—‘‘ chevauchoient 
vers Carlion.’’? It would seem odd to trans- 
late this last ‘‘ Chevy-chaced towards Car- 


lisle ! 


’ Rev. Thomas Hunter. 


Moreover there is not a word throughout | 


Froissart’s whole description about hunting, 
or of the Cheviots. 

Go 
(Mr. E. B. Nicnotsox, so long ago as at 3 S. 
il, 123, conjectured that the name “ Chevy 
Chase” arose * from Otterbourne heing styled 


‘the Battle of (the) Chevachées,’ Cherachées or | 


chevachies (otherwise chivachies) were forays, 
raids over the horder into the enemy’s country 
... The word occurs in Chaucer, during whose 
life Otterbourne was fought... [Prol. ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales,’ 1. 85]. ‘It still exists in the 
French chevauchée, our “ chivy.””, What could 
he more natural than that the knightly class 
should style this “the Battle of (the) Cheva- 
chées,” just as they spoke of the Battle of 
Spurs.” The writer traces to corruption of the 
French word by the Saxon populace the name 
, chevy chase,” and thence the idea that the 
hattle took place during a hunting expedition 
in the Cheviots. ] 


[ou SHERIDAN AND THE STUARTS.— 
Andrew Lang, in his ‘Life of Prince 


| 
| 


Charles Edward’ says (p. 18): ‘‘ James [the 
Chevalier de St. George| nominated Murray, 
and Tom Sheridan, a left-handed cousin of 
his own, who later landed with Charles in 
Moidart,’”’ as the Prince’s tutors. What pos- 
sibly can have been the connection between 
the Stuarts and the Sheridans? 


A. Francis STEvART. 

THE NEWGATE CALENDAR. — Mr. 

Werner Laurie’s omnibus edition of the 
Newgate Calendar, repiesenting 203 cases, and 
running into 1,000 pages, suggests that the 
time has come for some attempt to be made 
at tracing the sources of the various trials, 
as might have been done in the edition issued 
by the Navarre Society in 1926. One would 
particularly like to know where the facts 
were found. I am particularly interested in 
this, apropos of the opening case of the 
Werner Laurie edition, ‘ The Rev. Thomas 
Hunter, executed for the murder of two chil- 
dren, sons of Mr. Gordon.’ The murder is 
said to have taken place in August, 1700, 
while, as a matter of fact, it was committed 
in April, 1717. Lockhart, in ‘ Peters’ 
Letters to his Kinsfolk’ (1819) gives the 
name of the murderer as —— Gabriel. The 
Knapp and Baldwin Newgate Calendar, and 
George Borrow’s anonymous collection of 
‘Celebrated Trials,’ call the murderer the 
As a matter of fact, 
his name was Robert Irvine. Has any indi- 
cation ever been given of the sources from 
which Borrow and Knapp and Baldwin wrote 
up their cases? It is particularly noticeable 
that the story of the murdered Gordon boys 
should have been dealt with almost simul- 
taneously in the Newgate Calendar and ‘ Cele- 
brated Trials,’ 1824 and 1825. It almost 
looks as if the same person had discovered 
the case, which was very inadequately re- 
ported at the time of the murder. I feel 
sure that what is true of this particular 
case is true of many other crimes dealt with. 
I may add that the niece of the two murdered 
little boys is the great-grandmother of the 
Earl of Balfour. 

J. M. Buttoca. 


(GAIRDYNE CHALICE.—In 1916 Mr. W. 

H. Quarrell, F.S.A., exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries a silver inscribed 
chalice, the gift of William and Jean Dur- 
ham to the Church of Monifieth, near 
Montrose. This was then the property of 
the Rev. W. W. Jackson, D.D. (formerly 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford), and his 
wife. Where is this now preserved ? 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
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HEPHERDS’ 
twenty years ago 
learnt the numerals with which the shepherds 


count their sheep, 


~ 


Welsh 


Un 

Dau,m; dwy.f. 
Tri,m; tair,f. 
Pedwar, pedair 
Pump 

Chwech 


Un ar ddeg 
Deuddeg 


Tri (or tair) ar ddeg 
Pedwar or pedair ar ddeg 


Pyntheg 
Un ar bymtheg 


Dau or dwy ar bymtheg 


Deunaw 


Pedwar or pedair ar bumfit 


Ugain 
(Gaelic: fichead) 


NUMERALS. 
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No. 1. 
Borrowdale, 
Keswick 
Cumberland 
Yan 
Tyan 
Tethera 


Yan-a-dick 
Tyan-a-dick 
Tether-a-dick 
Mether-a-dick 
Bumfit 
Yan-a-bumfit 
Tyan-a-bumfit 
Tether-a-bumfit 
Mether-a-bumfit 


tiggot 


May 7, 1932, 


No. 2. 
Nirkby 
Stephen, 
Westmorland. 
Yan. 
Tyaan. 
Taed.’ere 
Maed.’dere 
Mimp 
Hai.tes 
Sai.tes, saith 
Hao.ves, wyth, 
Dao.ves 
Dik 
Yaan.edik 
Tyaan.edik 
Taed-eredik 
Maed-eredik 
Buun 
Yaan-eboon 
‘T'yaan-eboon 
Taed-ereboon 
Maed-ereboon 


Buomfit 


— Some | reminded of this on reading a book called 
in Cumberland, I ‘Lakeland and Iceland,’ published in 1895, 
by the Rev. T. Ellwood, in which book the 
recently I was numerals are given as follows: 


No. 3. 
Coniston, 
High Furness, 
North Lancashire. 


Tedderte 
Medderte 
Pimp 
Sethera 


Yan-a-dik 
T'aen-a-dik 
Tedder-a-dik 
Medder-a-dik 
Mimph 
Yan-a-Mimph 
'Taen-a-Mimph 
Tedder-a-Mimph 
Medder-a-Mimph 


Gigget 


Mr. Ellwood does not make any suggestion | Ark. The figures purported to be British 
as to where these numerals come from, but | Grenadiers. They had a scarlet tunic, and 


to me it is obvious that they are corrupted 
If they are compared with | that now worn. 
the Welsh numerals, which are printed at 
the side in italic, it will be seen that 5, 10 | 
and 15 are almost identical with the Welsh, 

and even 20, though not identical with the , finished. 
Welsh, is very like the Gaelic. 
herds count on their fingers and the Celts 
counted in 5’s, it is not surprising: that the 


Celtic numerals. 


As the shep- 


| white trousers, and a head-dress similar to 
The legs were close together, 
| and the figure on a round base. 

Then followed tin soldiers, much similar 
to those of the present day, but not so well 


I think — as were probably later 


ones — made in Germany. 
| this sort that I possessed, represented Infan- 
_try of the Federal and Confederate armies, 


The first box of 


multiples of 5 show this resemblance to the | and on the outside of the lid, the Battle of 


ancient Celtic, but even if the intermediate 
numbers are examined, although they have 
been corrupted for purposes of rhyme, yet 
some similarity will still be seen between 
them and the 

No doubt these Celtic numerals have struck 
other people besides myself, but what I am | 
chiefly interested in at the present moment 
is in finding out whether they are still used | 
in England, and, if so, in what counties. 1 
did hear at one time that they were used 


in Lincolnshire. 


doubt, 


Welsh. 


Henry Dosinson. 


‘OY SOLDIERS OF WOOD, TIN AND 
LEAD.—The first toy soldiers I had, 
nearly seventy years ago, were of wood, the | 
then usual ones for children. 

well remembered, and 
somewhat in the fashion of ‘‘ Mr. Noah,”’ 
and his family, who lived in the Noah’s 


They are, 
were made 


Gettysburg (1863). 


vice Institution, 


This box, with the fol- 
lowing ones, I gave to the Royal United Ser- 
over twenty years ago. 
Then followed the white Austrian, and blue 


Prussian Infantry of 1866, and later those, 


in lead, of Germany and France in 1870, 
which to a great extent, closed my collection 
of the soldiers of the various European and 
U.S.A. armies. 

In an interesting book, published by Rout- 
ledge in 1931, ‘ The Life of a Mogul Prin 
cess, Jahanara Begam, Daughter of Shab- 
| zahan,’ by Andrea Butenschén, which the 
editor states he had found as a manuscript 
(‘There fell into my hands a manuscript, 
from behind a marble slab on the point of 
breaking, in the Jessamine tower of the fort 
'in Agra.’’) the princess is stated to have 
_ written, ‘‘ I remember how my brothers used 
to play with little soldiers of coloured tin.” 
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This must have been before 1659, and, I 
think, raises the interesting question as to 
where miniature tin soldiers were first made, 
and when they became of common use in 
Europe and England. 

HerBert SovutHam. 


LASS GUNPOWDER.—What was this? 

In a list of the Household of the Duke 

of York, in 1824, appears the entry: ‘‘ Glass 
Gunpowder Maker, Wilkins and Son.” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OMAS COURT, DUBLIN. — Is there | 


any available description of the Meath 
“Jiberty,’’ called Thomas Court, in Dublin, 
Ireland, as it existed 1630-1670? Informa- 
tion is desired as to the character of the 
residence there, which Henry Cary, Viscount 
Falkland, occupied c. 1630, and Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery c. 1660. 

Wittiam S. Crark. 


E VILLA DIODATI.—In ‘ N. and Q.,’ 

5 S. viii, 24, the statement is made, 
without evidence of any sort, that the Villa 
Diodati, on Lake Geneva, occupied by Lord 
Byron in 1816, was built by the Genevese 
theologian, John Diodati. 
tative proof be presented that this villa was 
actually the home of the famous John Dio- 
dati, who died 1649? 

S. Ciark. 


[OxLE (D’OYLEY) OF CHISELHAMP- 
TON: COPE.—I should be very grate- 


ful if any of your readers could help me in | 
a search for any information regarding the | 


ancestry of Priscilla, daughter of John Doyle 
(or D’Oyley) of Chiselhampton, and his wife 
Ursula Cope. 
sister of Sir Anthony Cope, 1st Baronet. 
The male line of the Copes is traced in Burke 
to John Cope, of Denshanger, died 1415, 
but I should like any information in regard 
to the female lines. Sir Anthony’s mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Walter Mohun. 
Who was the latter’s wife? Edward Cope 


(husband of Elizabeth) was the son of Sir | 


Anthony Cope, Kt., and Jane, d. of Matthew 
Crews of Pynne, Devon. Who was Matthew 
Crews’s wife? Sir Anthony’s father, Wil- 
liam Cope (1450-1513) married 2nd Jane, d. 
of Sir John Spencer, of Hodnell, Co. Worces- 
ter or Warwickshire (I have seen both state- 
ments). Any information regarding the 
families of these, or any remoter ancestors 
of the Copes, would be much appreciated. 
Also, can anyone tell me the terms under 
which, until comparatively recently, ‘* Foun- 
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Can any authori- | 


The latter was, I think, the | 


| ders’ Kin ”’ were eligible for scholarships at 
Winchester and New College, and what fami- 
_ lies had the right to them? I have always 
_heard that in my grandmother’s time, or the 
previous generation, one of the Goddard 
' cousins, held one of these scholarships, which 
have since been abolished. I believe the right 
came through Priscilla D’Oyley, but whether 
from the Copes or not, I am uncertain. 


ANNE FITZGERALD. 


THOMAS ANDERTON, MANCHESTER 

PRINTER, 1762.—The first Manchester 
| Courier, or Anderton’s Universal Advertiser, 
was printed and published by him at the 
| Shakespeare Head, near the Market Cross, in 
June, 1762, and during its brief existence ap- 
peared every Tuesday, like its better-known 
rival, Harrop’s Manchester Mercury and Gen- 
eral Advertiser (City News Notes and Queries, 
iii. 162; iv. 360; Manchester Notes and 
Queries, vi. 134). Some engravings of the 
| Preston Guilds were published by him in 
1762 (W. A. Abram, ‘ Memorials of the Pres- 
ton Guilds’; H. Fishwick, ‘ Hist. of the 
Parish of Preston’). Is anything further 
| known about him ? 


A. 


ANDERTON, PAINTER, 1635- 
| c. 1666.—Where can particulars of my 
| namesake and his work be found? Are any 
‘of his portraits, landscapes, still-life and 
| historical subjects extant, especially in pub- - 
lic galleries? The accounts in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and Bryan’s ‘ Dict. of Painters’ give nothing 
| about his family. 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


OBBED HAIR.—The women’s fashion of 
cutting the hair has actually over- 
whelmed the whole world; but it is not the 
| first time that this fashion occurs, as it was 
more or less common in France during the 
| French revolution. I should like to have 
| some details about this fashion in the past. 
| When and where did it occur, and how long 
did it last? Was it confined to a few aristo- 
cratic people and to some countries only? 


J. 


OTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS.—Can 
any of your readers inform me of the 
origin of the above phrase? 
W. T. Hueo: 

104, Divinity Road, Oxford. 

[Our correspondent doubtless knows the 
usual—though unconvincing—explanation of 
Mother Carey ‘as a corruption of madre cara, 
i.e., the Blessed Virgin.] 
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HE BLACK PILGRIMAGE TO CHORA- 
ZIN. — In Dr. M. R. James’s ‘ Count 


Replies. 


Magnus,’ reference is made to the Black | —————————_— — 


Pilgrimage undertaken by Count Magnus to | 


Chorazin, 
familiar. 


for the purpose of finding a 
Is this reference to the Black Pil- 


grimage entirely imaginary, or is it founded | 


on an actual belief of medieval witchcraft ? 


Jerusalem. D. C. THompson. 


AY FAMILY.—In the ‘D. N. B.,’ vol. 
xiv, p. 231, is an account of Francis Day 
(d. 1642), the founder of Fort St. George, 
Madras. Was he related to the Francis Day 
who married a Sarah Hale, at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopgate, Lendon, 31 Oct., 1717? Was 
the latter connected with the testator follow- 
ing? 

Will of Francis Day, a gunner and Qr. Mr. 
on Hardwick, Capt. John Hallet, commander, 
bound to the East Indies; names Jozaan Jack- 
son, mother, wife of William, of Chatham, a 
marriner; everything was bequeathed to 


| 


THE BERMUDAS. 
(clxii. 64, 142, 158, 213, 285), 


M* ARMSTRONG’S correction of a.p. 1511, 
instead of eleven years later, for Juan 
Bermuda’s visitation of the Islands, was 


noted with gratitude; and the authority, 


‘“ante 1511,”’ from Peter Martyr’s ‘ Opera,’ 


| supplied by Mr. Hannen, is still more accept- 


able 


Alberto Magnaghi’s ‘Amerigo Vespucei' 


'was put forward to bolster up a poor case 
Christophe Colombo at clviii, 65—fol- 


Jozaan Jackson. Dated 4 June, 1743; proved | 
25 October, 1746; (P.C.C., reg. Edmunds, fo. | 
293). 


One James Day married, in 1738, Sarah | 
Gregory, at Duffield, Derbyshire (see clvili, | 


257, 422). 
It seems that some Days, of Derbyshire, 
removed to Norwich, Norfolk, in 1703 (see 


error). 


‘Norfolk Families,’ by Walter Rye, p. 155; 


Norwich, 1913). 

A reference to a James Day appeared at 
elxi. 321, but there is no evidence of any re- 
who mentioned 


of the same surname, are 


above. 
BK. F. M. 


information about Joseph Warton (1722- 
1800) not given in ordinary sources? 1] am 
especially interested in unpublished letters 
and manuscript material. I am making a 
biographical study of Joseph Warton. 


Jutia HysHam. 


lowed by my reply ibid, 136, whereon, in the 
footnote, attention was drawn to the integ- 
rity of Amerigo Vespucci admittedly (vde 
Peter Martyr’s ‘Decade of the Newe Worlde,’ 
Eden’s translation of 1555, dec. ii. lib. x.) 
an accomplished navigator, 

Johann Schoner of Nuremberg wrote a 
pamphlet in 1515 (see Harrisse’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Americana Vetustissima,’ New York, 
1866) to accompany his first globe, in which 
he appears to be the first to bungle ‘‘ Lariba™ 
inta ‘‘ Parias ’’ (spelt ‘‘ Parin ”’ at clviii, 137 
Both his first and second globes 
show ‘‘ Parias’’ in Mexico, and the latter 
globe includes ‘‘ Terra Parius ”’ on the Pearl 
Coast. (See also clvii. 136). At this date, 


' three years after Amerigo Vespucci’s death, 


when Juan de la Cosa had taken over the 


lationship between him and the other persons | duties of Pilot Major — Schoner writes: - 


‘* America sive Amerigen nouus mundus: & 


| quarta orbis pars: dicta ab eius inuentore 
| Americo Vesputio viro sagacis ingenii: qui 


| eam reperit Anno domini 1497.” 


OSEPH WARTON.—Can anyone give me he me 
priority of this voyage reaching the main- 


By this 
he meant to convey the information that the 


land in 1497, followed by the following voy- 


' ages of Vespucci, gave the right to the nan- 


ing of what was then known of the eastern 


-shores of (north and south) America after 


' this man—Amerigo 


ANTOCCINI THEATRE, SAVILE ROW. | : 
covery of the Pearl Coast (which Columbus 


—It is stated that when Haydn visited 
London in 1791, he attended the performance 
of marionettes at this theatre. Does the 
building in which this took place still exist ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Whence comes _ the 
following :—‘‘ How bravely now we live, 
how jocund, how near the first inheritance, 


without fear, how free from little troubles!” 


Vespucci—of  sagacious 
mind. The testimony of Alonso de Ojeda, no 
friend of Columbus, lays no claim to the dis- 


had discovered in 1498) when he speaks of his 
voyage along those shores in 1499 :— ‘En 


/ este viage que este dicho testigo trujo con- 


sigo 4 Juan de la Cosa, piloto, e Morigo 
Vespuche, e otros pilotos’’’ (Navarrete. tom. 
iii. p. 544). Surely, then, if he was a reli- 
able pilot in 1499, we are not in position to 
ignore his work of the two previous years. 
Of Amerigo Vespucci neither the man nor 
his great work show the slightest taint of 
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falsehood when studied fairly. He de- ‘land of America one year before Columbus 
lineated a mass of land for both Spain and | saw the coast of America at all, and that 


Portugal of continental dimensions. Pedro 
Ladesma who had accompanied the 1497-93 
voyage, sailed with Columbus on his fourth 
ond last voyage, and joined up the Gulf of 
Mexico portion of Vespucci’s great work to 
the later explorations of Columbus. (See 
dviii. 183, and footnote). 

We speak of Amerigo Vespucci’s first 


1498, whereas this should strictly be named 
after the leaders Pinzon, Solis, and Ladesma. 
Vespucci did not mention their names in his 
private letter to Soderni of 4 Sept. 1504, 
wherein he described a brief outline of his 
four voyages, two for Spain and two for 
Portugal, because the receiver of the letter 
probably knew all about the commanders, 
but he does state that he was appointed 
by King Ferdinand to this first voyage ‘‘ to 
go with the ships and assist in the work of 
discovery.’ I cannot but think that it is 
ignorance of the facts and details that have 
led some ten generations of men (and some, 
I regret, were Englishmen, who ought to 
have known better) to stigmatize him as a 
liar, which he certainly was not. The facts 
boil down to those stated by me at clviii, 30, 
136, 183, and 349. John Fiske in ‘ The 
Discovery of America,’ vol. ii, p. 83, puts 
the whole case in a nutshell, thus :— 


There is little room for doubt that the first 
voyage of Vespucius was made just as_ he 
described it in his own sea-faring dialect. 
No other source is known from which these 
Florida coasts depicted with their long for- 
gotten names upon the Cantino and 
Waldseemiiller maps, can possibly have come. 
We must either admit that Americus Vespucius 
circumnavigated the Florida Peninsula before 
1502, or we must invent some voyage, never 
heard of and never mentioned by anybody, in 
which this thing was done; and as the latter 
alternative is not likely to commend _ itself 
to sensible minds, we are driven to the former. 
But if Vespucius made the voyage before 
November, 1502, then he made it exactly 
when he says he did, in 1497-98, for we can 
trace him through the whole intervening 
period and know that he was all the time 
busy with other things. 


There is no ground whatsoever for disbe- 
lieving that Amerigo Vespucci visited, and 
indeed charted, Yucatan, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and Florida in 1497-98; that he finished 
this voyage homeward from somewhere in 
the vicinity of Cape Hatteras via Bermuda, 
to which islands he was piloted by natives 
from the mainland in search of human prey ; 
further, that this voyage reached the main 


| 
| 


in the vicinity of the Orinoco’s northern 
mouths, when circumnavigating Trinidad ; 
that nobody is suggested as having made a 


| Voyage along the Pearl Coast before 1498, 


when (Columbus discovered it. (See Navar- 


_ rete, ‘Coleccion de Viages’ (Probanzas, 1513), 
tom. ili, pp. 538-615) and that at a later date 
he examined the coast of Veragua, ioin- 
voyage, viz. 10 May, 1497, to 15 Oct., | 


ing up with Amerigo Vespucci’s expedition 
of 1497-98 at Honduras. Also herein it is 
equally certain that Amerigo Vespucci never 


| professed to have made such a voyage. It 
|1s a very important point to realise that the 


Probanzas proves conclusively that Pinzon 


| did not go on any voyage of discovery be- 


tween 1504 and 29 June 1508; therefore 


| Antonio de Herrera’s date of 1506 for Pin- 
_zon’s voyage (‘Historia general de los 


| hechos de los Castellanos en las islas i tierra 


firme del Mar Oceano,’ Madrid, 1601) is a 


| lands’ 


gross error. Pinzon can be shown by docu- 
mentary evidence to have been in Spain until 
29 June 1508 although a voyage was con- 
templated for him to Brazil (the 1508 
voyage, as a matter of fact) in 1505. Fur- 
ther, Oviedo (1526-35) ‘ Historia general de 
las Indias,’ 1851, an authority of very great 
importance, states :— 


Algunos atribuyen al Almirante primero, 
Don Christoval Colon, diciendo que él lo 
descubrié. Y no es asi, porque el golfo de 
Higueras lo descubrieron los pilotos Vincente 
Yanez Pinzon é Johan Diaz de Solis é Pedro de 
Ledesma, con tres caravelas, antes que el 
Vincente Yaiiez descubriese el rio Maranon. 


Which in English we may for brevity take 
thus :—Columbus did not discover Honduras 
Bay as stated; but Pinzon and Solis and 
Ledesma each in their caravel (ship) did 
discover Honduras Bay before Pinzon dis- 
covered the Amazon in January, 1500. 

As regards the ‘‘ mountains and forests”’ 
mentioned by Mr. HANNEN (at ante p. 285) 
may I suggest that the translation ‘‘ wooded 
> appears to be an equally appropriate 
rendering and certainly more applicable. 
In the course of duty (1913) I personally 
verified several of the heights of the highest 
islands and remarked on the comparative 
lack of Bermuda cedar or other trees. How- 
ever, when we remember that numerous 
vessels were built there, this shortage is not 
to be wondered at. I note at random that 
in 1807 H.M. ships Vesta, Bream, Chub, 
and Cuttle were built of ‘‘ soft or pencil 
cedar at Bermuda ”’ whilst shortly after, or 
in the same year, the 18-gun ship-sloops 
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Martin (lost on Irish coast 8 Dec. 1817) and 
Atlante 


Nov. 1813) were both launched. I believe, 


from memory that James in his ‘ Naval 
History’ makes mention of cedar wood 
built vessels—if more are required. It 1s 


clear that we cannot estimate the density of 
primitive timber from conditions as they are 
to-day. As regards water, the reduction of 
the timbered area may have affected the 
rainfall, at all events the early aboriginal, 
like his brother of the present day in Aus- 
tralia, probably had an instinctive ability 
to find water where the white man would not. 

M. Varnhagen suggests, not without 
sound argument, that Amerigo Vespucci left 
Lariba in Latitude 23 deg. N. and for 870 
leagues followed the coast northward. This 
would bring him to a point for his “ finest 
harbour in the world’? somewhere between 
Cape Charles in the north and Cape Cafia- 
veral as the southern limit. From here the 
voyage took about a week until the pilots 
(natives of the main land) brought them to 
the Bermudas. Amerigo Vespucci appears 
to have been at the Bermudas on St. Ber- 
nard’s Day, viz., 20 Aug., 1498 — see also 
the reference to San Bernardo Archipelago 
in H. Bancroft’s ‘Central America,’ p. 
106. Here they massacred, and left with 
222 (an enormous number) slaves — 
so we see they turned slave-traders as 
Columbus had done before them. May I 
suggest that Juan Bermudas was but another 
slave-trader searching where he had_ been 
told slaves might exist. It appears from 
Vespucci’s account that the Bermudians used 
periodically to visit the mainland to capture 
the natives. So they deserve little pity, sup- 
posing they were exterminated by brute 
force, as would appear. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographical Survey, Southampton. 


D® JURIN OF GUY’S HOSPITAL 
(clxii. 217, 304).—Vide Munk’s ‘ Roll 
of the College of Physicians’ 2nd Ed., pp. 
64-67, and Wilks and Bettany’s ‘ History of 
Guy’s Hospital,’ 1892, pp. 99-104, for full 
accounts of this well-known physician. 


F. Cock. 


ACLISE’S ‘THE SERENADE?” (clxii. 
155, 266). — Maclise certainly painted 
‘A Serenade.’ ‘This picture,’’ says the 
Dictionary of Trish Artists,’ ‘‘ inspired 
Browning’s verses ‘In a Gondola’.’’ See 
Academy, 15 Oct., 1881, and 31 July, 1886. 


| of war]. 


| Jack Tar,’ 


RRITISH PRISONERS IN NAPOLEONIC. 
(lost near Halifax Lighthouse 10 | 


FRANCE (clxii. 295).—Much_ interest. 
ing information will be found in ‘ The Depét 
for Prisoners of War at Normancross 
Huntingdonshire, 1796 to 1816,’ by T. J 
Walker, M.D. (London: Constable, 1913), 
At pp. 312 et sey., Appendix H., is the 
‘* Private Register of his fellow prisoners at 
Verdun, kept during his confinement by 
Naval Cadet John Hopkinson, who was 


later Rector of Alwalton, near Peterborough, 


with, in the last column, notes added later 
in his life.’? He gives the names and ranks 
of the officers, dates of arrival at Verdun 
and of capture, mode and date of termina- 
tion of confinement. [‘‘ Naval Cadet,” by 
the way, is an error; this rank was created 
many years after. He may have been Ist 
Class Volunteer or borne any rating below 
Midshipman]. 

The list includes my grand-uncle ‘‘ John 
Adams... Clerk, Woolverene . . . [arrival] 
24th Mar., 1804.’’ { Midshipman, 1801; Clerk 


' of Wolverene sloop when on 24 March, 1804, 


she was sunk after a gallant action of fifty 
minutes with the French frigate-privateer 
Blonde of superior force; ten years prisoner 
Hopkinson’s dates of arrival must 
not be taken too seriously; the Blonde’s 
prisoners were not landed at St. Jean de 
Luz till the end of the month, and only 
reached Verdun after many privations and 
a long march through France. (‘ Log of a 
Adventure Series, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1891). I have a Power of Attorney 
dated 2 May, 1811, by ‘‘ John Adams... 
now a Prisoner of War at Ve.dun in 
France,’’ to his sister’s husband Daniel 
Lowe, Attorney-at-Law, witnessed by ‘“ Wil- 
liam Gorden, Vicar of Dunstew Oxfordshire 
and Chaplain to the British Prisoners” 
etc.). Hopkinson notes the escapes of several 
officers, including Richard Nason: “‘ Escaped 
28th Jan. 1811.’’ He was promoted Lieu 
tenant and afterwards married John Adams's 
niece. a daughter of Captain William 
Adams, of the Army. 

The junior officers were all classed as 
‘‘ Midshipmen,”’ both Hopkinson and Adams 
appearing as such in a list printed in the 
Naval Chronicle, vol. xxxi (January—June, 
1814), which contains correspondence bear 
ing testimony, inter alia, to the estimable 
qualities of ‘‘ our good and benevolent com- 
mandant Major de Meulan’”’ (in contrast 
with his two immediate predecessors the des- 
potic Wirion and Courcelles). Vol. xxx 
has a letter from William Gorden, Chap- 
lain, as well as a memoir of Commander 
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to Captain 
‘Narrative ’ (1814) and ‘ Adventures during 
the War’ (1839). Of him, O’Byrne (‘ Naval 
Biogl. Dicty.,’ 1849) says: 


After three attempts at escape, which had | 
entailed on him privations and hardships not 
had all ended in his re- | 


to be imagined, and 
capture, he at length, 14 Sept., 1808, succeeded 
in effecting a flight, truly wonderful in its 
history, from the famed fortress of Bitche. 

See also ‘ Dict. Nat. Biogy.,’ James Henry 
Lawrence, a civilian detained in France 
18031810, who on his escape published in 
London ‘A Picture of Verdun ’—‘‘a_ book 
of real value for the picture it gives. . .”’ 

There are amongst the naval (and doubt- 
less military and other) records at the Public 
Record Office many lists of the prisoners 


both in France and England, together with | 
reports and correspondence relating to them. | 


It would be most interesting if all memorial 
inscriptions in England to foreign prisoners 
could be collected. There must, too, be many 
such of Britons in France and other countries. 

The Gorden Dayman mentioned was prob- 
ably a son of the Rev. Charles Dayman, Rec- 
tor of Great Tew, another of whose sons was 
Captain Joseph Dayman, R.N. 


R. Brncuam ADAMs. 


It may be noted that Dr. John Collier | 


Jones, 1770—1838, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 1819-1838, War Chaplain to 
H.M.S. Namur 29 Jan. 1796; Temeraire 
16 Nov., 1799; was a prisoner and detained 
two years at Verdun. Ww, Hf. Quarrett. 


AGECROFT DEEDS (clxii, 281).—In 1886 

J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., read a paper 
on these deeds before the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, which is prin- 
ted in vol. iv of that Society’s Transactions, 
at p. 199. At the end of his paper, Mr. 
Earwaker stated that the deeds were to be 
printed, privately, but that there were to be 
a few copies for sale. and copies would be 


placed in the Manchester and other public 


libraries. He hoped the book would be ready 
by the end of 1887. 

I do not know if the project matured, but 
an enquiry at the Manchester Public Library 
would show if the book is there. I have 
never heard of it, and I expect it was not 
published. The ‘V.C.H. Lancs.’ certainly 
quotes the deeds by numbers, but, beyond a 
teference to the paper by Earwaker. I can 
hot see any indication of the source of in- 
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Lanes.,’ this may explain 

matters. On Dr. Farrer’s death, his collec- 
| tions were sold in bulk, but I cannot remem- 
ber to whom. R. S. B. 


HESHIRE NOTES AND QUERIE, 
(clxii. 299). — Apparently these startec 
as Advertiser Notes and Queries, repr. from 
| the Stockport Advertiser, 5 vols., 8vo. Stock- 
| port, 1881-5; continued as Cheshire Notes 
_and Queries, a quarterly journal, ed. E. W. 
| Bulkeley, 4 vols. (vols. vi-ix of whole series), 
8vo., Stockport, 1886-9; and followed by the 
8 vols. mentioned, 1896-1908, ed. by W. Astle, 
Stockport. But I am still not certain. I 
have not found these volumes of any great 
value, as much unreliable and uncritical 
matter was included. R. S. B. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 
123, 156, 177, 196, 227, 250, 267, 300). — I 
have a small brass lamp of classic lines 
which, it has been told me, was used for 
| burning perfumed oil. Its reservoir, hold- 
ing scarcely half a gill, would be too tiny for 
use in illumination. The reservoir slides up 
and down a stem and has three wick-outlets. 
| At the top of the stem is a handle loop, at 
the bottom a weighted base. From a ring 
_above the reservoir, also sliding on the stem, 
depend on chains a wire pick, tweezers and 


_a snuffer for tending the wicks. Have I been 
rightly informed of its use? Nowadays 


those who like the air of the house per- 
fumed burn incense, tablets or ‘‘ joss-sticks,’’ 
'in holders generally of oriental origin. 

I have also a brass letter-scales on a stand 
| with two half-ounce, one one-ounce and one 
two-ounce weights in holes in its wooden 
base. On the arm where letters are placed 
is a plate engraved with postal rates for 
letters beginning with “‘ not exceeding 4 oz., 
l1d.’’ Perhaps this rate will suggest its date. 
| Modern letter-scales have a dial and spring. 
In America boot-jacks were cast of iron 
/in amusing shapes. Mine, which cannot be 
_very old or rare, is shaped like a beetle. The 
| boot-heel is wedged between its antennae, and 
| a foot on its back holds it down. 
| As collectors of old American glass know, 
_ bottles were blown and cast in multitudinous 
| forms, portrait-heads, log cabins, ete. Some in 
the form of conventionalized fish of the carp 
| family originally held spirits; they are now 
reproduced and sold containing cod-liver oil ! 


NOTES AND QUERIES. | 
Dalyell affording a good deal of data. For | formati hich i ul The 
one of the most daring and exciting escapes | 
from captivity, reference should be made | tions, and, as he was one of the pe Praag 
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Feather-pens are now to be had with a 


band at their tip to hold a steel nib. They | 
are generally a decorative accessory of a_ 


lady’s desk, and the feather may be ostrich 


or peacock or pheasant. I first saw this 
type in 1916. 
I wonder whether the fringe hanging 


about the bottom of a chair, reaching to — 
antiquity so that I might have saved myself 
the qualms I suffered at the thought of his 


the floor and concealing its legs, was a 
manifestation of Victorian prudery? There 
is a joke that American ladies never per- 
mitted even the legs of their furniture to 


be visible in this era, draping tables with | 


cloths that hung to the floor, and binding 
pianos into pantalettes of chintz. 


Parlour ornaments of the nineteenth cen- | 
certain | 


tury are again appearing, since 
American interior decorators are sponsoring 
a neo-Victorian mode. Pottery: china dogs 
in pairs; Staffordshire groups; Rogers 
groups; vases in the form of ethereal hands 
holding cornucopias; bowls and compotes 
with open-work and lace effects; china fruit 
and flowers. Glass: vases and jars with 
mercury underfilling, giving a mirror sur- 
face; the more elaborate Venetian 
Bohemian fantasies in candlesticks and 
chandeliers; paperweights with infused pat- 
terns in colour, or water-filled, with wax 
particles that may be agitated into a ‘‘ snow- 
storm’’; domes to cover gilt clocks, wax, 
crystal, beadwork, wool, hair and feather 
flowers; glazed curio cabinets; prisms on 
girondoles and cornices; mirrors. Fabrics: 
hooked rugs of rag or yarn; crocheted wool 
coverlets, silk patchwork coverlets; embroid- 
eries, needlepoint, and laces. The old, heavy 


| dated 22 Nov., 1756. 


and | 


as a child to some large hairdresser’s oy 


perfumer’s shop in the City, where there 
was a live bear who figured gladiator-wise 
as one about to die, and relays of them 
were popularly supposed to succeed each 
other in the melting-pot, but I have little 
doubt that he was a permanent “‘ property” 
and had been there from a fairly remote 


approaching decease. I still possess one of 


_these pots depicting a bear with the legend 


‘“James Atkinson’s Bear’s Grease, 24, Old 
Bond Street, London. Price 2/6.’ 
F. H. H. Guitremarp. 


Cambridge 


‘APTAIN BRUCE, 26th REGIMENT 
(clxii. 208, 266, 302).—In November, 
1756, a ‘‘ Sixty-first Regiment of Foot’ was 
formed. The commissions of the officers were 
The Colonel of the 
regiment was George, Lord Forbes, and the 
Lieut.-Colonel was John Pomeroy, James 
Bruce was one of the eight Captains. See 
Army List of 1758 (complte to 10 Feb.) pp. 
126-7. 

The regiment is not shown in the Army 
List of 1757, due probably to its having 
been formed so near the end of 1756. In 
June, 1758, its number was altered from 
61 to 76.” 

On 27 Aug., 1760, Captain James Bruce 
was transferred (or exchanged) to the 26th 
regiment, in which his name appears for the 
last time in the Army List of 1767. 

In the list of 1768, James Calderwood 
is shown for the first time as the jumor 


plush, brocade and taffeta are supplanted by 


lighter fabrics, often not of silk but of rayon ©@Ptain in the regiment, the date of his 
or celanese. Horsehair fabric is made for | Commission being given as 27 July, 1767. the 
upholstery. Possibly, therefore, Captain James Bruce the 
The neo-Victorian simplifies, using tewer | died on that date. yea 
patterns and leaving freer spaces than Vic- 50CIETY For Army Historicau Reseancu. syst 
torians would have liked. An old device lke | [NITED STATES CITIES (clxii. 226).- ay 
the Venetian shutter has been welcomed back | I note an inquiry from Mr. J. Laxp by 
even by the modernists, to whom the horizon- | rrar Lucas in regard to what constitutes a -” 

talism of its slats is appealing. | city in the United States, and how many 
Pavut McPuartiry. | there are. There is no general rule in 1 I 
Birmingham, Michigan. gard to cities. They are chartered munici- y 
palities, deriving their charters from the an 
Mr. C. G. Harper enquires about ‘‘ bear’s individual State legislatures, either by separ cest 
grease.’ I remember this in the ’fifties of ate act or a general enabling act. The and 
the last century. Boys wore their hair minimum size is, I think, a population of cest 
rather long, and it was dressed very com- 2,500, but in some States it is as much a Bel 
monly with a pomatum which claimed to be 10,000, and in Massachusetts it is 12,000. fam 
bear’s grease, and was sold in a pot on the | In New England the original unit was the bein 
lid of which was depicted that animal, who town (comprising a whole township, which Hig 
was supposed to have been melted down to might contain more than one village). The 4. § 
provide the contents. I recollect being taken | executive officers were the Selectmen, chosen wit] 
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in open town meeting. Brookline, Mass., is 
still technically a town, though with a popu- 
lation of over 30,000, and operates under 
a modified form of town government. In 
the West and South the unity is generally the 
County, the most important town being the 
county seat. Intermediate between towns 
and cities are the boroughs and incorporated 
villages. The 1920 census classes as rural 
all places with population of less than 
9500, but lists 3,087 incorporated villages 
with population 1,000 to 2,500. All incor- 
porated places above the latter figure are 
listed as urban, plus townships and other 
non-incorporated divisions with a total popu- 
lation of 10,000 or more and a density of 
1,000 or more per square mile. Hence, the 
list comprises some which ave not technically 
cities. However, it would be safe to say that 
practically everything over 10,000 population 


(except Massachusetts) and many under that | 
The 1930 census figures | 


figure are cities. 


follow : 
Over 1,000;000 ... ... 5 
500.000 to 1,000,000... 8 
250,000 to 500,000... 24 
106,000 to 250,000... 56 
50,000 to 100,000... 98 
25,000 to 50,000... 185 
10,000 to 25,000 606 


Total 10,000 or over 982 
5,000 to 10,000 851 
2,500 to 5,000 1,332 

Total 3,165 


The city government, under the legislative 
charters, is of two principal types. In one 


the voters elect a mayor and city council, | 


the terms varying in length from one to four 
years. In the other form, the commission 
system, a board (usually of five members) 
is elected from the city at large, instead of 
by wards, and the presiding officer is the 
mayor. 

ANNE FITZGERALD. 


IGDEN’S “RIKENILDSTRETE” (clxii. 
299).—This is apparently Icknield Street, 


a road running from St. Davids, by Wor- 
cester, Birmingham and Lichfield to York, | 


and, according to ‘ The Place-Names of Wor- 
cestershire’ (Hnglish Place-Name Society) p. 
2, the name was borrowed from the more 
famous Icknield Way, the initial “R” 
being due to corruption, and occuring first in 
Higden. In the Bedfordshire volume, pp. 
4, 5, Higden’s road is tentatively identified 
with the Worcestershire Icknield Street at 


Alvechurch, and probably with Buckle Street 
,at Littleton. Other Icknield Streets are 
_ there noted, and in the Addenda, p. xl. 


R. S. B. 


Mr. Watker will find a full discussion on 
| Ryckneild Street and its confusion with 
| _Ickneild Street, in the section on Romano- 
| British Worcestershire by the late Prof. 
Haverfield, in the ‘ V.C.H.’ of Worcester- 
shire, vol. i, pp. 214-6. Prof. Haverfield’s 
conclusion is that both names are the inven- 
tion of dediaeval antiquaries. The Street 
| ran from Derby to Birmingham, and thence, 
via Alcester, between the Honeybournes 
(where it is known as Buckle Street, a name 
| of Saxon origin), over Broadway Hill to the 
Foss Way at Bourton on the Water. It is 
also discussed by Mr. T. Codrington in 
‘Roman Roads in Britain,’ 3rd edn. 1918, 
p. 233, and by Dr. Grundy in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, 1913-4. 
The Roman road from Worcester to Droit- 
| wich, sometimes called the Upper Saltway, 
which joined Ryckneild Street near Birming- 
ham, is quite distinct from this, and prob- 
ably superseded a prehistoric trackway which 
ran from Birmingham over the Lickey, via 
| Droitwich, to Worcester. Thence it was 
continued along the left bank of the Severn, 
which it crosed at The Rhydd, and ran due 
West to the Midsummer Camp on the Mal- 
verns. If Mr. WALKER has not access to the 
“V. C. H.’ I shall be pleased to send him 
a summary of Haverfield’s conclusions. 
O. G. Knapp. 

Lowesmoor, S. Osmund’s Road, Parkstone. 


ASTER ISLAND STATUES (clxii. 226, 

267).—It does not seem likely that Butler 
was thinking of the images on Easter isle, 
except in a vague and general way. There 
| is little resemblance between the statues in 
Erewhon and the statues at Rapanui. In 
Butler the statues are six or seven times 
_ larger than in life; on Easter isle the height 
| varies greatly; it may be four; it may be 
| over sixty feet. In Butler each statue has 
| been made of four or five enormous blocks; 
in Easter isle there are only a few cases 
_ where masses of masonry have been prepared 
| for use beforehand. In Butler the statues 
| have a terrible expression; one is full of 
pain and despair; another is cruel and 
idiotic; a third is lean and cadaverous; but 
simplicity of outline and a certain dignity 
characterise the crude and archaic figures 
that mark the resting-place of the primaeval 
dead in Rapanui. In Butler the statues 
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have their mouths open or half-open; both 


the figures from Easter isle that have found | 


a shelter in the colonnade of the British 
Museum have their lips closed, and are no 
doubt typical of most of the rest in this res- 
pect. Nor are their heads hollowed behind, as 
is the case in Butler’s description, and there 


is nothing to suggest that they were erected 


to produce a reverberation of the wind, for 
it was not at aesthetic effort that the pre- 
historic sculptors aimed, but simply at carv- 
ing suitable figures to stand as sentinels above 
the cemeteries. Those statues—and there are 
many—that look down upon the shore, are, 
indeed, associated with perpetual music, 
which, however, is not due to the murmur of 
the southern Trades, but to the great waves 
that burst in thunder on the pebbly strand 
and cover the stone giants with iridescent 
mist and flowers of foam. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HE FLAPPER (clxii. 25, 122, 246). —| 
I do not feel that the passage cited by | 


Count Piunkerr and quoted by Professor 
Graham from Charlemont’s letter to Malone, 
quite ‘‘ disposes of the supposition ’’ that 
Charlemont wrote for the Flapper. It seems 
to be rather a chameleon-like reference, that 


will take colour from the other evidence ; and | 


since a tradition of Charlemont’s contribut- 
ing exists, it weighs for, rather than against, 
the truth of that tradition. 

Clearly Charlemont was much interested 
in the paper; in telling Malone why he men- 
tions the paper at all, he seems almost to 
“protest too much.’’ 
son who did not wish to acknowledge contri- 
butions to a periodical — many eighteenth 


century people had scruples about such writ- | 


ings—might write a friend he hoped would 
read them. One does not necessarily mention 
one’s anonymous writings in one’s correspon- 
dence, and the argument from silence is 
always slight. 

I do not mean that Charlemont is proved 
a contributor. But even a weak tradition 
may be right, and in the absence of contra- 
diction, has to be considered, especially where 
no other definite evidence exists at all. 
Neither the letter nor Professor Graham’s 
list (which on the whole one feels is trust- 
worthy) impugns the tradition. Charlemont 
still must be considered as possibly the author 
of some of the papers for which no author 
at all has been suggested as yet. No. 50 and 
several shortly before and after it are among 
these adespota. 

T. O. Masport. 
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FRIARS OF THE SACK (clxii. 154, 195, 
247).—John Brand, in his ‘ History of 
| Newcastle upon Tyne,’ vol. i, pp. 58-9, says 
that the house of the Friars of the Sac or 
of the penance of Jesus Christ stood near 
the foot of Westgate Street. In 1268 Henry 
III, at the desire of Robert Bruce, gave them 
an additional place called at that time 
Stable-Garth. Bourne, the first historian of 
Newcastle, calls it Constable Garth. They 
are mentioned again in 1272, On Jan, 8 
1299, on Edward I’s arrival at Nev- 
castle, the Friars of the Sac of that town 
received 2s. for their pittance of two days, 
by the hands of brother Walter de Carleton. 
In 1307 this Walter de Carleton was the only 
surviving brother, and the King granted the 
house to the Order of Carmelites upon condi- 
tion that they should support Brother 
Walter in a way becoming his rank during 
/the remainder of his life. 
M. H. Dopps. 


EVELATION OF SITES (elxii. 279, — 
See ‘ Ticonderoga,’ a legend of the West 
| Highlands, by R. L. Stevenson, in ‘ Ballads,’ 
p. 99, and the notes on it. 

I have read a story that in the days when 
the Japanese knew of no country but their 
own, and did not venture out of sight of 
their coast in their small vessels, the Mikado 
saw a vision of a _ beautiful woman, who 
pointed out over the sea and said to him, 
‘“Conquer Korea,’’ this place being then 
utterly unknown in Japan. Perhaps your 
learned Japanese correspondents may be able 
/to say whether this is a genuine national 
legend or only an invented European story. 


M. H. Donps. 


HUMBSCREW AS SCHOOL PUNISH- 
MENT (elxii. 192).—The fine oak 
specimen of a thumbscrew, about 3ft. long, 
in St. Helen’s Church, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, is 
worthy of note. It contained thirteen re- 
ceptacles for thumbs of youths noisy in 
church. It is to be hoped it is still care 
fully preserved. 


W. H. QuarreLt. 


HE PARENTS OF CAPTAIN COOK 
(clxii. 175).—May I be allowed to cor- 
rect a statement made by Mr. P. D. Munpy 
at the above reference. He mentions 4 


family grave in Great Ayton churchyard 
with inscriptions commemorating Cook's 
parents. 


I have in front of me as I write a capital 
photograph of the tombstone in the church 
yard, which bears no inscription concerning 
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the parents. It was erected to the memory of 


five of their children, Mary, Mary, Jane, 
William, and John, daughters and sons of 
James and Grace Cook. The first four all 
died young, but the last-named, John, died 
at the age of twenty-three years Sept. 20, 
1750. 

James Cook, the father of the Captain, 
died at Redcar, and was laid to rest in the 
old churchyard of Marske on April 1, 1779. 
The vicar of the parish has recently had 
erected a small wooden cross to mark his 
grave. His wife, Grace, died at Great 
Ayton, where she was buried on Feb. 18, 
1765. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
PEDSHIPMAN J. B. EMERY OF THE 
ESPIEGLE (clxii. 226, 266).- 


James Barker Emery passed his examination 
for the rank of Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy in 1817, and a certificate then pre- 
sented showed that he had been baptized at 
Portsmouth 15 Feb. 1795, son of Henry and 
Elizabeth Emery (P.R.O., Adm. N. B. 
Passing Certificates, No. 49/101). He 
entered the Royal Navy 4 Nov. 1808, and 
between that date and 1822 twice circum- 
navigated the globe (as he did once more 
circa 1840). His wise and energetic conduct 
for two years of the government of the island 
of Mombassa was testified to in laudatory 
terms by Captain EK. W. Owen. A brief 
biography of him appears in O’Byrne’s 
‘Naval Biographical Dictionary’ (1849) and a 
full one in O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biography,’ 
Part 32 (1860). In the latter is included an 
account of his gallantry on the occasion of 
the wreck of a schooner on Plymouth Hoe in 
January, 1817. This I will be pleased to 
lend the inquirer if he desires. 


R. BrncHam ADAMs. 
42, Melody Road, London, S.W.18. 


NATHANIEL REMINGTON (clxii. 283, 

s.v. ‘Timothy Skottowe’).—Mr. P. D. 
Mounpy tells us that N. Remington had .wo 
brothers-in-law named Lane and that his son 
Samuel’s grandmothers were Mrs. Young and 
Mrs. Lane, and adds “ These relationships 
are difficult to follow.’’ The difficulty, how- 
ever, disappears if we remember the frequent 
use of ‘‘ brother-in-law ’’ for ‘‘step-brother,”’ 
and suppose that N. Remington’s mother, 
née Birch, was married in succession to a 
Remington and a Lane. 


G. C. Moore 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (elxii. 
26, 84, 143, 213).—Despite the physio- 


logical explanation given at the third refer- 


ence, to read white letters of small size on 
a black background is much more fatiguing 
than to read black on white, as everyone who 
has had experience with photostatic nega- 
tives knows. When the letter is fairly large, 
so that sufficient white shows, there is no 
great difficulty in reading it on a black 
ground; this limits its use to advertisements, 
title-pages, etc. Despite the mourning asso- 
ciations, a rich and lively effect of white on 
black was obtained by Rockwell Kent in his 
title-page design for the Lakeside Press edi- 
tion of ‘ Moby Dick’ (Chicago, 1930). Since 
the letters were engraved on wood for print- 
ing this example, the process was more direct 
than that involved where a zine engraving 
must be made from the photographic nega- 
tive of a black-on-white print from type. 
Paut McPuartin. 


I have a map of Kent, white upon black 
printed, 9 x Tins. It does not show the 
railways, so would be before 1835; but 
does show the Royal Military Canal, so 
would be after 1806. In the top right hand 
corner are the arms of Canterbury. Pub- 
lished by Edwards, 12, Ave Maria Lane. 
J. Archer sc.: 100, Drummond Street, 
Euston Square. Many places have numbers 
attached, so the map is possibly from some 


guide-book. F. Witttam Cock. 


WANTED (clxii. 193, 269). — Mr. 
Hopgkin may be interested in this extract 
from Ivanhoe :— 

“To borrow lines from a contemporary poet, 
who has written but too little :— 

The Knights are dust, 

and their good sword’s are rust: 

their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

* Ivanhoe,’ ch. viii. 

‘Tvanhoe’ was published in 1820.  Coler- 
idge’s poem was first printed in the Poetical 
Works 1834. J. Dykes Campbell (‘ P.W.’ of 
S. T. C. MacMillan, 1899), dates it ? 1817, but 
thinks it may be much earlier. ‘ 


[Mr. E. H. Coleridge in ‘The Complete 
Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ’ 
published by the Clarendon Press in 1912 
quotes Gillman to the effect that the lines were 
composed ‘‘as an experiment for a metre,” 
and, having been repeated to a friend were 
by him passed on to Scott who twice quoted 
them (‘ Castle Dangerous’ chapt. ix as well as 
‘Ivanhoe’). Their appearance in ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
is said to have convinced Coleridge of Scott’s 
authorship. Mr. Coleridge — who prints the 
lines under date 1817—mentions that Mrs. H. 
N. Coleridge dates them 1802.] 
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The Library. | 
Acts of the Vrivy Council, July, 1621, to 
May, 1623. (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 
15s. net). 

THIS volume has been prepared and indexed 
by Mr. J. V. Lyle, an Assistant Keeper 

of the Records. Looking through it, we 
have found it one of the most interesting of 
the series, especially in regard to social ques- 
tions, industries, personal details about not 
too illustrious people, and the incidence of 
administrative measures. Very few exam- 
ples must suffice. Those who are interested 
in the history of glass-making will find sev- 
eral good particulars about it mostly centred 
in the fact that Sir Robert Mansell at this 
time had a monopoly of the manufacture 
and had trouble in preventing infringement 
of his rights. Among London items is an 
indignant letter from the Council to the Lord 
Mayor, ‘‘ touching the Gouldsmythes Rowe 
in Cheapsyde’’ on the ground that this 
‘‘which was ever held a great ornament of 
the city, should now grow to be intermixed 
in a broken fashion with shops of meaner 
trades which is yet worse than if it had been 
with howses of habitacion only.’’ ‘‘ Houses 
of habitation ’’ is a pleasing term for what 
we should call “ private houses’’; an idiom 
used, ‘‘ the meannes of the shew,’’ has some- 
thing of a modern colloquial sound. Another 
point where we see the Jacobean version of 
a modern grievance is the order issued 
against ‘‘ waggons with fower wheeles which 
carrie such heavie and unreasonnable bur- 
thens as doe gall and spoile the wayes more 
than all other carriages and passengers what- 
soever,’’ against which, however, the chalk 
quarries ‘‘ in the wildes of Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex ’’ made a successful protest on the 
ground that by “fetching great quantities of 
chalke from the downes and carrying the 
same upon their lands ’’ (which they could 
not effectively do with two-wheeled carts) they 
had ‘‘ much bettered and improved the wild- 
ish groundes.’’ There is a good deal about 
import and export of gold and silver, in 
which figure silver oes or spangles, and 
purles. Two letters to Ireland are concerned 
with ‘‘that barbarous custome of ploughing 
with horses by the tayles.’’ The wool- 
combers and spinners of Norfolk, and their 
complaints of ‘‘ forraine woolls and woollen 
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_and Suffolk, furnish three or four interesti 
letters, and another lively correspondence jg 


about the Bishop of Exeter’s making a gate 
for his own use in the wall of that city. Iy 
February, 1622/3 letters were issued to jus- 
tices of the peace ordering ‘‘ noblemen and 
gentlemen and all persons of quallitie, as well 
widowes as others who had estates in the coun- 
trie,’ to repair thither, “ and there to reside 
and keep hospitallitie.’’ This had been en- 
joined before the previous Christmas and 
was now to be enforced. We might, how- 
ever, prolong these examples indefinitely; 
those we have set down, perhaps, convey 
some idea of the variety and interest of the 
recorded doings of the Privy Council for 
these years. 


We have received from Messrs, Devt 
another of Mrs. M. V. Hughes’s books about 
London, The City Saints (6s. net). It is 
vivacious and full of good matter, but the his- 
tory is not always accurate, which is a great | 
pity. Mr. Weller’s drawings are often 
charming. It seems odd to have one twice 
over, once as frontispiece and again in the 
text (St. Mary-le-Bow). From the Bodley 
Head comes Mr. Donald Maxwell’s A Detec. 
tive in Sussex (6s. net) which, as readers of 
his similar book on Kent will know, is a 
series of lively sketches with pencil and with 
pen, designed to bring out the significance, 
topographical, industrial, or historical, of 
old names, natural appearances and stories, 
It is an entertaining book, which, if sober 
students may find matter for criticism in it, 
will be useful in showing people how to look 
at a countryside. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to pp within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and e 
at which the contribution in question is to 


Tus Manager will be pleased to forward 


free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


yarne”’ brought into the county from Essex 


to send to him. 
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